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T"HL FOLLOWING groSSO CHARACTERIZE OUR CDITIONSTj 



1) Our publications are edited for multiple -performance 
applications. 

Many of our editions are suitably set for use by 
recorders and viols . 

Original texts and translations will be included 
whenever feasible - texts provide invaluable 
clues to phrasing, tempo, and articulation. 

2) Each publication will contain a commentary: 

Comments on the historical background of works 

and composers. 
Recommendations for various instrumental/vocal 

settings. 

Performance and interpretative suggestions. 

3) Our music is printed in score-editions from hand- 
copied manuscript in 8 1/2" by 11" format — this fa- 
cilitates rehearsals, alleviates the problem of lost 
parts and provides easy storage. 



[MEMBERSHIP IN THE SOCIETY: [ 



One-lime membership fee of $5.00. 

Members receive yearly catalog and quarterly supplements. 

Catalog and supplements list prices at member's discount 
raxes. 

New members are entitled to select one free publicatio 



from those listed below. Men.b. rs 

Bm20l TOUR PICCrS BY J.S. BACH: Bernard Hopkins . editor . 1.50 

These four pieces, with then famous melodies, are set for alto 
recorder and guitar. Bach himself often made various set- 
tings of h:s own works: we have followed suit. |MD*| 

B4001 ADAM IARZCBSKJ: CONCERTO A3 "Nova Casa". 1.7S 
Fred Palmer, editor. 

Jarzebski (c. IS90- 1649) is one of the forvmost composers of 
1 7th century Polish instrumental music. The three upper 
parts can be instrumented in a variety of ways. (M) 

380 1 JACOB HANDL: TWO SHORT POLYCHORAL WORKS (a8). 1.7 5 
Bernard Hopkins, editor. 

An excellent introduction to ant. phonal works: a choir of record- 
ers can oe contrasted with a consort of viols or otner rnixrd 
renaissance winds . (M) 

4004 THOMAS TALUS: riVC SACRED PIECES (a4). Hopkins, ed. 1 . 5(1 

Thi- third and longest-lived of the three Tudor T's. Tallis" life- 
time bracketed Henry VIIIs 1534 break with Rome. This 
edition contains music for both Churches. (MD) 
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WESTCOAST EARLY MUSIC SOCIETY, INC. 
8G1 Arlington Blvd., El Ccrrito, CA 94530 



MEMBERSHIP 

Regular membership in the Society includes a subscription 
to the Magazine, which is published monthly, except July 
and August. Application forms may be obtained from WEMS, 
861 Arlington Blvd., El Cerrito, California 94530. 

Annual dues: regular member, $5.00; joint husband-wife 
members (with one subscription to the Magazine), $2.00 
additional. 



SUBSCRIPTION 

The Magazine is available by subscription to institutions 
and recognized agencies at the rate of $5.00 per year. Orders 
should be sent to WEMS, 861 Arlington Blvd., El Cerrito, 
California 94530. 

Published ten times a year, monthly except July and August, 
by the Westcoast Early Music Society, Inc., at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Offices of the Editor and Business Manager: WEMS, 
861 Arlington Blvd., El Cerrito, California 94530. 




LEONHARDT 

MASTER CLASS IN HARPSICHORD 
WITH GUSTAV LEONHARDT 

For performers and auditors 

Five sessions, Sunday, October 5, to Tuesday, October 7; presented 
by University Extension, University of California, Berkeley. 

Sessions on Frescobaldi, Bach, Louis and Frangois Couperin, and 
Froberger. Performer enrollment open to intermediate and advanced 
harpsichordists; enrollment limited to 25. Auditors are welcome. All 
sessions: Hertz Hall, UC-Berkeley campus. 

Fees: $40, series auditors (single session auditors $8. 50,. space per- 
mitting; tickets sold only at the door). $75 performers, by audition. 
Auditions held September 1-12 by appointment in Berkeley. Tape 
deadline September 1. 

For details write to: Master Class in Harpsichord, Dept. GL, Univer- 
sity Extension, University of California, 2223 Fulton St., Berkeley 
CA 94720; or call (415) 642-4141. 
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WEMS 
[ WORKSHOP 

Vocal Solos in Handel's Messiah and Bach's Christmas Ora- 
torio will! William Pepper, Ph.D. 

Saturday, November 15; 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Richardson Hall, 
University Extension Center, 55 Laguna Street, San Fran- 
cisco 

The workshop emphasizes rhythmic interpretation of recita- 
tives, how to execute Bach's signs for ornaments, and where 
to embellish Handel's arias. Handel's own embellishment 
(from a manuscript recently studied) is used as the basis for 
embellishing die Messiah arias. 

The instructor completed his Ph.D. dissertation on Baroque 
improvised embellishment under Robert Donington and Al- 
bert Tupa. He has coached soloists for performances of 
Bach's Christmas Oratorio with the Oakland Symphony 
Bach's Magnificat with the San Francisco Symphony under 
Seiji Ozawa, a Scarlatti opera in Guatemala under Richard 
Wo.tach, and Handel's Messiah with the Toledo Symphony 
I his year he will be p| ay ing harpsichord in both the Messiah 
and Christmas Oratorio by the California Bach Society con- 
ductor Edwin Flath. 

Fee: $20 

To enroll, please mail your fee and a sheet with your name- 
address, daytime telephone, and the course title to WEMS 
Vocal Workshop, 861 Arlington Blvd., El Cerrito, CA 94530 
Please make check payable to WEMS. If you have questions, 
telephone 525-5627 in El Cerrito 
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SUMMARY OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
ROUNDTABLE OF WEST COAST EARLY MUSIC 
SPONSORS, ORGANIZERS, AND MANAGERS 
Seattle, Washington, Sunday, July 13, 1975 
Present: R. McCarty, Seattle, Acting Chairman 

E. Gaskill, Seattle 

J. Gibbs, Seattle 

R. Lundberg, Portland 

E. Lundberg, Portland 

J. Washburn, Vancouver 

R. Nurse, Vancouver 

R. Hawkins, Vancouver, Acting Secretary 
The original constitution of the Westcoast Early Music 
Society was read and was found to contain comprehensive 
projections for the future of the Society. It was noted that to 
date the most visible aspect of the Society is the Magazine 
and notwithstanding the WEMS ventures into concert and 
educational areas, the Magazine had in fact become WEMS to 
most of those gathered. 

As an organ for communication and information, the Mag- 
azine was generally applauded both in principle and in prac- 
tice. The gathering came to the conclusion however, that for 
the Magazine to operate to its full capacity, an editorial "net- 
work" should be formed comprising regular contributors 
from each area of early music activity on the West coast. 

In order for WEMS to expand its functions, it was felt that 
a formal organization of representatives from the various 
centres would be necessary. It was recommended that a 
"Steering Committee" be struck made up of representatives 
of each activity centre. This committee would meet perhaps 
twice a year and would discuss the various possibilities for 
cooperative ventures. 

In general, it was suggested that regional representation to 
WEMS should include a person or persons from each area to 
take responsibility for the following three duties: 

1 ) Steering committee representative 

2) Corresponding editor to the Magazine 

3) Touring artists information and arrangements 
Depending on the resources of each early music community, 
these duties could be handled by the same person or broken 
up among two or three. 

With respect to the areas of West coast early music activi- 
ty, the following centres were noted as places from which 
representatives could be drawn: Berkeley, San Francisco, 
Stanford, Los Angeles, San Diego, Portland, Ashland, Corval- 
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Hs^Seattle, Walla Walla, Spokane, Vancouver, B.C., Victoria, * 

It was further suggested that an organizational meeting be 
set up for the weekend of January 10, 1976. In addition to 
the business of organization, the following proposal was 
made as a topic for initial discussion and possible cooperative 
action: 

"Proposed that WEMS conduct a survey of concert facil- 
ities and organizers on the West coast. Further proposed 
that WEMS activate a cooperative venture to raise 
money to engage three West coast early music ensembles 
for a West coast tour. The individual centres would sub- 
contract the ensembles and pay the concert fees - 
WEMS would pay the travelling expenses and publicity 
costs." 7 

With respect to the organization of this meeting, Ellen Lund- 
berg of Portland offered her services and said she would 
undertake the necessary correspondence. 

The meeting was visited by Mr. Donovan Gray, Cultural 
Activity Organizer and fund raiser for the "Capitol Hill" area 
of Seattle. A very general discussion ensued in the course of 
which the various levels of governmental and private support 
to the arts m the U.S. and Canada were touched upon 

Possibilities for cultural exchanges between the U S and 
Canada were discussed at length and it was noted that many 
channels of joint governmental support for cultural projects 
were being opened up. r J 

An important point with respect to the above touring pro- 
posal was the revelation that the State of California is not a 
member of the U.S. National Arts Endowment. This could it 
was noted, be an obstacle in setting up a cooperative fund- 
raising venture. 

u/i7MQ alread ^ Sta u Cd V a tCntative date and agenda for another 
WEMS meeting has been put forward. The following points 
were judged as being vital to the organization of future meet- 
ings: 

1) Meetings should be held at regular intervals and at a 

i° C M ,0 5 C ™ venient to Ae ma J™ty of representatives. 
Ashland Oregon, was suggested as a possible permanent 
location for meetings. 

2) A request for agenda items should be circulated well in 
advance of ihe meeting and a completed agenda sent to 
each participant. 

3) < i PP ^ t u nil . iCS . f0r obtaini "S travel assistance monies 
should be looked into as many representatives may be 
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faced with a considerable expense in order to attend a 
meeting. 

4) Each meeting should have a properly appointed Chair- 
person and secretary. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Richard Hawkins 
Acting Secretary 



AMS MEETING IN LOS ANGELES 

The forty-first annual meeting of the American Musicologi- 
cal Society will be held October 30-November 2, 1975 at the 
Century-Plaza Hotel in Los Angeles. The program includes 
sessions on Early Italian Baroque; 14th and 15th Century 
Manuscripts: Questions of Methodology; Early Dance Re- 
search; Renaissance Vocal and Instrumental Studies; 13th 
Century Song; Music of Renaissance Spain; Authentic Per- 
formance Practices of the Vihuelistas, Lutenists, and Guitar- 
ists as Seen Through Primary Sources; Problems Facing Large 
Instrument Collections; 18th Century Ornamentation; A 
Sane Approach to Historical Instrumentation; and two ses- 
sions on College Collegium Programs. Further activities in- 
clude numerous early music concerts. 

For further information contact Professor Marie Gollner, 
Department of Music, UCLA, Los Angeles, CA 90024. 

IN MEMORIAM— 

PUTNAM ALDRICH (1904-1975) 

Putnam Aldrich, who spent a lifetime of research studying 
the problems of Baroque performance practice, died on April 
18, 1975 in Cannes where he had been making his home since 
his retirement from Stanford University. Born in South 
Swansea, Massachusetts on July 14, 1904, Mr. Aldrich stud- 
ied piano with Tobias Matthav in London and harpsichord 
with Wanda Landowska in Paris. His professional career in- 
cluded activity as a performer as well as posts at Princeton, 
Texas, Western Reserve, Mills College and since 1950 at Stan- 
ford. He is well known for his two books: Ornamentation in 
/. S. Bach's Organ Works (1950) and Rhythm in Seventeenth 
Century Italian Monody (1966). Stanford University's Music 
Department will pay special tribute to Putnam Aldrich later 
this fall in a memorial concert. 



CALENDAR OF EVENTS 



SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4 

ALL C. P. E. BACH. Joan Benson performs on clavichord and 
pianoforte; 1750 Arch Street, Berkeley; $3/$2.50 (841-0232). 

PINCHAS ZUCKERMAIM and Members of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic in a program including Brandenburg concertos Nos. 2 &3; 
Royce Hall, U.C.L.A.; 8:30 p.m. (825-2953) 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 5 

MASTER CLASS IN HARPSICHORD WITH GUSTAV LEON- 
HARDT through October 7; Hertz Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley; Information (415) 642-4141 

FIORETTI MUSICALI in a concert of Renaissance music; Church 
of the Advent, San Francisco; 7:30 p.m. 

FRANS BRUEGGEN, RECORDER & ALAN CURTIS, HARPSI- 
CHORDIST; Schoenberg Hall, U.C.L.A.; 8 p.m. (825-2953) 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 9 

THE ELIZABETHAN TRIO at the Student Union Ballroom, San 
Jose State University; 8 p.m. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10 

VANCOUVER CHAMBER CHOIR in a concert of Baroque Masters; 
Ry^rson^United Church, 45th at Yew, Vancouver, B.C.; 8:30 p.m. 

THE ELIZABETHAN TRIO at Olney Hall, College of Marin, Kent- 
field; 8 p.m. 

SOUR CREAM with Frans Brueggen et al. at Meany Hall, University 
of Washington, Seattle; 8 p.m. 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 12 

SANDRA SODERLUND, ORGAN in concert at Dinkelspiel Audi- 
torium, Stanford University; 3 p.m. (497-3880) 

HANDEL OPERA. Xerxes, in a concert performance with narration; 

£J cnSlrc^ 1 to^ 0ryt 478 Gfeen Street ' San Francisc °; *30 p.m.; 
«p4..5tJ$Z |v4o*lo92) 

£2™ B p R ^ E il G . EN ' RECORDER, ALAN CURTIS, HARPSI- 
d H 5. R ,? MARY CYR » V,OLA DA GAMBA in concert at the 
Pacific Ballroom, Hotel Vancouver, B.C.; 8:30 p.m. (732-6026) 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14 

SOUR CREAM at Dinkelspiel Aud., Stanford; 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15 

SOUR CREAM at Zellerbach Aud., Univ. Calif., Berkeley; 8 p.m. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17 

™fL SE - i BAROG * UE FLUTE & WILLIAM PEPPER, HARPSI- 
CHORD Pfrform Besozzi, Hotteterre, & Couperin; 1750 Arch St., 
Berkeley; $3/$2.50 (841-0232) 

5!L ARG o^ E 7 FABR *Z10, HARPSICHORD performs the Two and 
Three Part inventions of J.S. Bach; Dinkelspiel Aud., Stanford; 8 

P- m - (conU p.20) 
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RETROSPECT: STANFORD BAROQUE 
MUSIC AND DANCE WORKSHOP 



by Charlene Brendler 

Accompanied by a sedate Sarabande, the clear voice from 
the edge of the stage directed "plic, two, three, and up, two, 
three; down, two, three, and rise." And so began the warm- 
ups for the dance class on Dinkelspiel Auditorium's stage. 
One and a half hours later, twenty-five Baroque dancers-to-be 
limped to lunch. 

The two-week July workshop in Baroque Music and Dance 
happily brought Wendy Hilton to the West Coast for her 
second summer of teaching and performing at Stanford Uni- 
versity. With beautiful legs that could inspire an elephant to 
do a Gigue, Wendy led three hours of daily classes, which 
were strenuous and exacting in every detail. We took care to 
execute each movement precisely, even the "simple" Pas de 
Source, and we felt exhilarated when the arms, hands, and 
feet finally synchronized. In two weeks wc learned fourteen 
basic Baroque dance steps and as many dance sequences. 
Wendy also taught us the rudiments of reading dance nota- 
tion-enough to decipher a twelve-page Bouree d'Achille (see 
opposite page for diagram) and dance it from memory with a 
partner. 

The inspiring two weeks combined the assets of three in- 
structors. Wendy, recruited from Juilliard, was assisted by 
Virginia Hutchings from Atlanta, who lent her expertise in 
dance accompaniment to our dance sessions. Each afternoon 
she also offered a lecture-performance class dealing with 
rhythmical analysis and design. Discussions covered such 
topics as the rapport of music and dance, what happens be- 
tween the beats in music, and phrasing and direction in shap- 
ing lines. George Houle of Stanford was the third instructor, 
and he lectured on the historical background of dance, guide- 
lines to ornamentation, and instrumental coaching. Guest lec- 
turer Meredith Little offered two information-filled lectures 
on the Court of Louis XIV and shared some knowledgeable 
research on French Court dances from her forthcoming 
article in the Sixth Edition of Grove's Dictionary of Music 
arid Musicians, 

For me, the dance aspect of the workshop was the focal 
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By the conclusion of the course wc had seen Wendy dance 
in authentic dress, experienced the difficulty of the steps 
themselves, performed dance music on our respective instru- 
ments, and were filled with information on musical history 
and style of the time. Next year's class is already in the 
planning stages, and I hope one small addition is made: for 
the seven hours of daily class, a few small breaks would be 
welcomed! Assignments were constant and little time was left 
for meeting with the many interesting people that came from 
all over the country to Stanford. 

CHARLENE BRENDLER is a keyboard teacher and per- 
former in Modesto, California. 

Note: The diagram of the Bouree d'Achillc is from Chore- 
graphic Feuillet (Paris, 1701). 



CARL DOLMETSCH WORKSHOP 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The Orange County Recorder Society and Fullerton Col- 
lege will co-sponsor CARL DOLMETSCH (recorder) and 
JOSEPH SAXBY (harpsichord) in a Workshop and Recital, 
Sunday, October 19, at the Fullerton College Campus 
Theatre. The Workshop will be held from 1-5 p.m. and costs 
% 12.50, including admission to the recital. Admission to the 
8 p.m. recital only is $3.00. For further information, tele- 
phone (714) 525-5836 or (213) 376-2669. 



MERSENNE MADNESS 
by Todd Barton 




Hopefully, there comes to everyone a moment of pure, 
purging insanity like Mardi Gras, where we don the mask of 
madness and indulge in bizarre fantasy. For the sedate and 
serious early musician of the present, these flights of fancy 
may take such diverse forms as: playing Bluegrass music on 
cittern, using a cornet mouthpiece on a shawm or playing the 
recorder through one's nose. Ah, but take heart, there is 
historical precedent! Indeed, Marin Merscnne (1588-1648), 
that famed French monk and philosopher, colleague of Rene 
Descartes, and thought to be a bulwark of rationality, in- 
dulged in similar Mardi Gras' of the mind. 

In his magnum opus on musical instruments, Harmonic 
Univcrselle (1635), Mersenne propounds some rather shock- 
ing techniques. For instance, when describing the technique 
of playing the flageolet, Mersenne states, 

Now although each hole makes only one pitch, and 
the flageolet has only the one pitch when all its holes 
arc stopped, and rises to the octave when the wind is 
forced quite strongly, without its passing through the 
intervals between, nevertheless I perform all the notes of 
the Hexachord, that is ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, without 
unstopping any hole, whether the end be open or 
closed, as will be experienced, provided that first one 
pushes the wind very weakly, and increases it continual- 
ly, little by little, until the flageolet makes its natural 
and ordinary tone . . . although these tones cannot be 
used in music, because of their weakness and their in- 
constancy, since they resemble noises heard in the ear. 1 

It seems Mersenne is advocating a type of glissando via 
breath pressure! A difficult feat even today and an excellent 
test of one's breath control. 

In another passage, this time on recorder technique, our 
philosopher mentions, 

. . . that an air or song can be sounded on the block 

flute and at the same time the melody of the bass be 

sung, without, however, pronouncing the voices, for the 
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wind which goes out of the mouth in singing is capable 
of making the flute sound, so that a single person can 
perform a duo. 2 

So it would seem that avant-garde recorder technique has 

its roots in seventeenth-century mind games. 

Finally, one remarkable remark on cornet technique from 

our rationalist. 

Mam remarks can be made on this instrument 
[cornet], which are not common to the others, one of 
which is that some are such masters of the use and 
practice of them that they produce all sorts of tones by 
blowing through the end C, with which they imitate the 
soft flute [recorder]. 3 

This quote seems quite innocent until one peruses Mer- 
senne's diagram of the cornet and realizes that "end C" is the 
large end! He obviously suggests playing the instrument 
upside-down and using the "coke-bottle" technique to pro- 
duce a flute-like sound. Watching a cornetist attempt this 
style conjures up images of a baby elephant or a demented 
Pinocchio. 

Instead of madness, Mersenne's descriptions could be 
viewed as the height of rationality. His remarks could be 
those of a thorough scientist making complete and detailed 
observation; however, exaggerated rationality may border on 
madness. Mersenne, I perfer to think, is like John Cage wak- 
ing us up to ourselves by cross-circuiting our rational proc- 
esses or, in the words of Jean-Paul Marat, from that paragon 
of dramatical madness Marat/Sade: 

The important thing 
is to pull yourself up by your own hair 
to turn yourself inside out 
and see the whole world with fresh eyes. 
Vive le Early Music! 

1 Mersenne, Marin, Harm onie Universelle, 1635, Paris. Trans, ed. Robert 
Chapman, Martius Nijhoff: The Hague, 1957, p. 304. 

2 Ibid. p. 308. 

3 Ibid. p. 346. 

TODD BARTON has performed Baroque trumpet and re- 
corder on the West coast and in Europe and has taught early 
music courses at the University of the Pacific, Stockton, and 
Southern Oregon College, Ashland. Mr. Barton is the Music 
Director of the Oregon Shakespearean Festival, Ashland. 



READINGS ON BAROQUE 
PERFORMANCE PRACTICE 



PartV: Preclassical Style 
by William Pepper 

The eighteenth century is usually the easiest segment of 
musical history to grasp. The first half of the century is the 
"Late Baroque" and the most significant composers are Bach 
and Handel, while the second half of the century is the 
"Classic Era" and the most significant composers are Haydn 
and Mozart. As true as this is, we are coming to realize that 
the Baroque styles began to change around 1 740 and that the 
Classical style (or at least the Viennese classical style) wasn't 
established until another generation or so. The "generation 
gap" that separates these is best called "Preclassical" and the 
most succinct introduction to this period that I know of is 
"Late Baroque and Rococo Style," Chap. 2 of Reinhard G. 
Pauly, Music in the Classic Period (Englewood Cliffs: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1965). Pauly focuses on changes within the French 
and German styles. For him, Rococo style represents a 
change from, or better, a reaction to, the Baroque in many 
aspects of culture. In political life, the grandeur of Louis XIV 
is replaced by the playfulness and wit of Louis XV; in design, 
the aim to move is replaced by the aim to please, particularly 
through grace and elegance; in architecture, the awe-inspiring 
palaces of the Baroque are replaced by the casual, more in- 
formal residences of the Rococo; in music, especially vocal, 
the clarity of diction so important to Lully is replaced by a 
fondness for embellishment in Rameau. For readings about 
this style, see "The French Style" in an earlier part of this 
article. 

Pauly also explains a new distinctive German style: 
Empfindsamkeit, meaning sensitivity, sensibility, or senti- 
mentality. In art and literature, there was increased emphasis 
on the sentimental. In music, C. P. E. Bach and others strove 
to imbue melody with subtle shades of emotion. The human 
voice therefore became the ideal, even for keyboard music. 
This style was intimately associated with the court of Fred- 
erick the Great, one of the great patrons of music. The cast 
of characters at his court (Quantz, C. P. E. Bach, Marpugr, 
the Grauns, and many others) and information about Fred- 
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crick's participation in the musical life of Potsdam and Ber- 
lin, arc all delightfully chronicled in Eugene Helm's Music at 
the Court of Frederick the Great (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1960). This Empfindsamer Stil eventually 
led to excess in emotion, particularly in the 1760's and 
1770's. The name adopted for the new style was Sturm und 
Drang (Storm and Stress), from a play by Klinger in 1776. 
The artist was not expected to create great emotional intensi- 
ty and passionate, violent outbursts. This is achieved particu- 
larly well in the music of late C. P. E. Bach and early Haydn. 

The French philosophers of the Enlightenment had a pro- 
found influence on 18th-century arts in general, and on 
music in particular. The key word was "natural" In music 
theory, Rameau was reducing harmony to its "natural prin- 
ciples" in France and in practice, composers from all over 
Europe began turning away from the artifices of contrapuntal 
writing and toward the natural qualities of melodic invention. 
An important book describing the total effect of the Enlight- . 
enment upon the musical life and thought of Germany at this 
time is Beekman C. Cannon, Johann Mattheson, Spectator in 
Music (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947). Chapter 
Three, "The Enlightenment of the Musical Spectator," deals 
in some detail with Mattheson's observations on the cultural 
background for the new lighter style— the importance of 
rational thinking (with reference to the philosophy of John 
Locke), how traditional music theory is no longer relevant 
(old modes, solmization, counterpoint), and how opera in 
particular excels (it can recreate a wide variety of passions, 
ranging from love, lust, joy, and storm to hate, timidity, 
despair, and splendor). This is based on Mattheson's Das Neu 
-Eroffnete Orchestre (Hamburg, 1713). Another book by 
Mattheson, Der vollkommene Capellmeister (Hamburg, 1739) 
presents advice to the practicing musician and also treats at 
length the Affektenlehre, meaning the Doctrine of Affects or 
Affections. This is the problem for composers of how to 
express certain emotions through music to ensure that the 
same emotions will be aroused in the listener. The relevant 
sections of the book are translated in Hans Lennebrg, "Jo- 
hann Mattheson on Affect and Rhetoric in Music/* Journal 
of Music Theory (1958), 47-84 and 193-236. In these ex- 
cerpts, Mattheson writes of the relationship between music 
and the affects (or emotions) and between music and rhetoric 



(or argument). 

While Mattheson, the German intellectual, deals with the 
philosophy of the era,. Charles Burney, an English gentleman 
traveler and historian, writes of the day-to-day musical life as 
he discovered it during two tours on the continent m the 
1770's. His records of his tours, in a day-^by-day account, 
make for delightful reading and offer a first-hand set of ob- 
servations from a writer thoroughly prejudiced against any- 
thing Baroque (i.e., contrapuntal). These are published in 
Charles Burney, Dr. Burney *s Musical Tours in Europe, ed. 
Percy Scholes (London: Oxford University Press, 1959). 

In an age which saw the birth and initial development of 
the novel, it should not be surprising that such prosaic inte^ 
rests would result in a large number of "how-to" treatises 
aimed at a broad reading public. These books are of great 
practical value in solving many of the performance problems 
of this music, just as the sources listed above are so helpful in 
understanding the music itself. 

The most comprehensive treatise on performance of this 
period is Johann Joachim Quantz, On Playing the Flute 
(Berlin, 1752), trans, with introduction and notes by Edward 
R. Reilly (New York: Free Press, 1966). Recently issued in 
paperback, this monumental book has detailed instructions 
for the flutist but also advice for singers, keyboardists, and 
the several string players. He gives instructions for executing 
trills and appoggiaturas but also for florid embellishment. He 
deals with the solo (flute) part of a concerto but also the 
orchestral (string) parts. And he discusses matters of esthetic 
judgment— on performance and composition. While it is true 
that the book was published while Quantz held a position 
(with adequate time for writing) at the court of Frederick the 
Great, his extensive experience at Dresden, where he was 
quite busy, seems to contribute strongly to his musical taste 
and practice. - : • 

For violinists, there are two important treatises—Leopold 
Mozart, A Treatise on the Fundamental Principles of Violin 
Playing (Augsburg, 1756), trans. Edith Knocker (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1951) and Giuseppe Tartini, Traite 
des agrements de la musique (Paris, 1782), ed. Erwin Jacobi 
and trans. Cuthbert Girdlestone (Celle: Moeck, 1961). The 
Tartini was published in Paris long after it was first written in 
Italian but for a long time no Italian manuscript was known, 
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Just as Jacobi's edition was ncaring publication, two Italian 
sources were discovered, one by Jacobi and one by David 
Boyden. The better one is included, in facsimile, with the 
Jacobi edition. While the two treatises contain some of the 
same information and even identical examples, the Tartini 
goes much further into the virtuoso style. His instructions on 
embellishment are compared with several examples of writ- 
ten-out embellishment in the "Tartini style" by Minnie Elmer 
in Tartini 's Improvised Ornamentation, as Illustrated by Man- 
uscripts from the Berkeley Collection of Eighteenth Century 
Italian Instrumental Music (M.A. Thesis: University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, 1962). 

In vocal music, the tutor of Tosi, discussed earlier with the 
Italian style, had a strong influence. This is seen in a very 
important treatise, Giambattista Mancini, Practical Reflec- 
tions on the Figurative Art of Singing, trans. Pietro Buzzi 
(Boston: Richard Badger, the Gorham Press, 1912); this is a 
translation of the third edition, published in Milan in 1777. 
One of the most important teachers of any art and in any age 
is Nicolas Porpora, a Neapolitan vocal instructor, whose stu- 
dents included the world famous castrati Farinelli and Caffa- 
relli. Unfortunately Porpora himself never wrote down his 
method of instruction. But, fortunately, one student did- 
Domenico Corri (1746-1825) studied with Porpora in Naples 
from 1763 until the master's death four years later and then 
much later wrote a book based on his lessons: The Singer's 
Preceptor, 2 vols. (London, 1810). This is published in fac- 
simile in Edward Foreman, ed., The Porpora Tradition, Vol. 
Ill of Masterworks on Singing (Milwaukee: Pro Musica Press, 
1968). Also published in facsimile in this same volume is a 
book by Corn's student Isaac Nathan, Musurgia Vocalis (Lon- 
don, 1836), first published as The History of Singing (Lon- 
don, 1823). These all deal with vocal production in the bel 
canto style and with florid embellishment; Mancini also gives 
instructions for cadenzas. 

For keyboardists, the most important treatise is Carl 
Philipp Emanuel Bach, Essay on the True Art of Playing 
Keyboard Instruments (Berlin, Parti, 1753; Part II, 1762), 
trans, and cd. William J. .Mitchell (New York: Norton, 1949)! 
Bach deals with fingering, embellishment, continue) playing, 
and free fantasias. This work was highly regarded for many 
generations: Haydn- c alled it the "school of schools"; W. A. 



Mozart and Clementi used it; and Beethoven followed it very 
closely in his teaching of Czerny. Thus it is used extensively 
for documentation in Eva and Paul Badura-Skoda, Interpret- 
ing Mozart on the Keyboard, trans. Leo Black (New York: 
St. Martin's Press, 1962) and William S. Newman, Perfor- 
mance Practices in Beethoven's Piano Sonatas: An Introduc- 
tion (New York: Norton, 1971). 

My final reading suggestion has the misleading title "Mod- 
ern Errors in Mozart Performance," by Sol Babitz in Mozart 
fahrbuch (1967), 62-89. As typical in writing by Babitz, once 
you get past the sloppy writing, inadequate documentation, 
and arrogance toward other scholars, there are some ideas 
that are food for thought, often models of insight and lucid 
description. On the matter of articulation, he shows that the 
only notes to be connected are those with slurs; on metric 
accents, beats AND measures are to be played alternately 
strong and weak. This applies not only to Mozart, but the 
generation before and after him! Experimentation with his 
ideas will create quite a surprising effect (more satisfying in 
my opinion than the heavy-handed, smoothed-out "roman- 
tic" style of playing). 

My final observation is that playing instruments of the 
period, or at least reproductions, can be quite revealing. A 
few months ago, in the space of a few days, I was playing a 
copy of a late seventeenth century Italian harpsichord in a 
Corelli solo sonata, a copy of a French "double" harpsichord 
in a Marais suite, a fortepiano in a C. P. E. Bach sonata for 
flute and obligato keyboard, and a copy of a Mendelssohn 
piano in Schumann's Liederkreis. Never before was the rela- 
tionship between musical style and sonority so clear. If a 
picture is worth a thousand words, a sound must be word a 
thousand pictures. If a variety of historical instruments are 
not available, then I strongly urge readers to listen to record- 
ings of a variety of instruments. 

With this part of the article, I have discussed the transition 
from the Baroque to the Classic Era. Now that we have seen 
how a new style emerged out of the Baroque, it is time to 
examine how the Baroque emerged out of the Renaissance. 
This we will do in.the next and final part of the article, on 
early Baroque style. 

'WILLIAM PEPPER,vPh;D., i* a harpsichordist and Lecturer in 
Music at San Francisco State University. He performs in duo 
with Janet Sec, Baroque flutist. - . 



RECORD ROUNDUP 
by J. Ross Mc Williams 




J. S. BACH: Sonaten fur Flauto Traverse und Cembalo Obli- 
gate) (BMV 1030, 1035): Sonaten fur Flauto Traverse und 
Basso Continue (BMV 1032, 1034). Hans-Martin Linde, tra- 
verso; Colin Tilney, cembalo; Josef Ulsamcr, viola da eamba 
EMI IC 065-28 984. 

A number of recordings of the Bach Flute Sonatas are 
available but this version marks their debut on original instru- 
ments. For the quality of the musicianship as well as histori- 
cal interest it is an item well worth having. The instruments: 
traverso by C. A. denser (Dresden, c. 1775), harpsichord by 
Dulcken (Antwerp, c. 1 750) and viola da gamba by G. Karp 
(Konigsberg, 1(597). The traverso sound is unusually fine- 
full, ringing, often dark. This is difficult to achieve on mod- 
ern reproductions. As one would expect from Linde, these 
performances are unmannered. Ornamentation is discreet and 
rhythm clean and buoyant, but phrasing is more sensuous 
than the Linde norm. Colin Tilney does a superb job of con- 
tinuo playing - few performers seem to understand this art. In 
sum, a fine musical collaboration. The technical quality is 
outstanding with good instrumental balance and very low 
background noise. 

N.B.: Frans Brueggen has recorded these sonatas. They 
have not been released yet, but when they are comparisons 
will be interesting. 

J. ROSS McWILLIAMS is a professional musician currently 
working in San Francisco. He has studied organ with Allan 
Van Zoeren and Baroque flute with Janet See. 
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ADVERTISE IN Westcoast Early Music— AD RATES per issue only 
$1/15 words and 10^/word over 15. Payment in advance required. 
Deadline for classified and display ad copy is the 15th of the preceding 
month for each issue. For display ad rate card write to WEMS, 861 
Arlington Blvd., El Cerrito, CA 94530. 

ADVANCED RECORDER INSTRUCTION AND PERFORMANCE 
PRACTICE. Also special consort tuition. Jeremy Yudkim. Palo Alto. 
321-9240. 



The Recorder From Zero is the first method for beginners to take the 
recorder seriously as an historical instrument. Available at better music 
stores or directly from Unicorn Music, 511 Raymond #9, Santa Mon- 
ica, CA 90405. $3.95 each. Quantity discounts available to teachers and 
schools. 

INSTRUMENTS FOR SALE 

DOLMETSCH RECORDERS— 3 sopranos, African Blackwood, new, 
$165.00 sopranino, Rosewood, used, $55.00. Alto, Rosewood with full 
ivory, new, $345.00. Call or write New York Recorder Workshop, 61 
Wood Street (off Geary), San Francisco, CA 941 18 (415) 563-1287. 

MOLLENHAUER traverso, two years old, good condition, $195. Also 
— MOECK Rottenburgh also recorder, grenadilla, revoiced by von 
Huene, $235. Jerry McWilliams (415) 626-6077. 
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